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Peter Penguin Talking 


The other day I was reading the paper to Oscar, 
and I read how a hundred years ago the City of 
New York gave some of its good citizens the 

: duty of seeing to it that there were free schools 
for “all the shih of all the people.” Oscar was surprised to hear this, 
but you will never guess why. 

“Jimminy!” he said, “and this is the year 1942. Then for 1842 years 
the boys and girls had nothing but vacations. What a break!” 

“That’s what you think! As a matter of fact, a lot of those small boys 
and girls had to work from dawn to dark in factories, mines and shops, 
and some of them got no money for it at all.” 

“No money,” said Oscar. “Then why did they do it?” 

“They were learning. Their work was supposed to pay their master 
for the trouble he took in teaching them how to do something useful, 
like shoeing horses, making clothes, keeping accounts, or spelling if 
they wanted to be printers.” 

“Did all the children do this?” 

“No. People who could afford it sent their children to school and 
paid teachers to teach them spelling, arithmetic and other things that 
would be useful when they grew up and wanted to run their own 
shops and businesses. This was easier on the children.” 

“TLL say! Nothing to do but learn—the lucky blokes!” 

“And a minute ago you were pining for 1800 years of vacations.” 

“Well—a— it is a grand, free feeling, that first day of vacation. But, 
you see, I forgot Mr. Zabriski. He taught me all I know. It took a long 
time, Peter, to learn to do all these stunts, I got tired sometimes and so 
did he. But what would I be without my education? No job—no circus 
—no fun at all! I couldn’t even be helping the war morale by making 
people laugh.” 

I guess that is the way it is with everybody. We all want to be doing 
something important and useful for our country these days, but some- 
times it is not easy to see right off what is the most useful thing you 
can do. It is not your job to shoot at the enemy. That is for soldiers. 
You can help them by buying war savings stamps, by collecting scrap 
metal to make guns and tanks, and you can help by gathering books for 
them to read in camp and on ships. 

But the big job for every one outside the army or the army factories 
is to be building a strong, wise nation at home. And never forget that a 














good nation is made of good cities and towns, and a good town is one 
with good homes. So start right in by seeing what you can do at home 
this vacation to use the free education your country is giving you. 

One plan is suggested by Victor on his page—a vegetable garden 
where you can raise food for your family. Then any girl who can read 
a cookbook can help to prepare these vegetables to eat, and learn to do 
it so that they will keep all their vitamins. Some of you had woodwork 
at school. Now get your hammer and saw and mend that weak plank 
on the porch or the cellar steps. You see many men who used to do 
these little things for us have gone to war, and women who used to 
help your mother with the housework have gone into war factories and 
more will be going. You can help a lot by taking care of the work at 
home. 

Not only soldiers with guns are needed to win this war, but food 
and money and machines and brains. Each one does what he can do best 
and there are many things to do. 

Henry Lionel Williams, who wrote “Gold Mine in the Sky,” is 
writing short, technical courses on aviation mechanics for the young 
men who are training for service in our air force. If you have thought 
of aviation as a career in war or peace, you should read a new book by 
Henry Williams called Keep ’em Fyne. It tells of one boy who liked 
mechanics, became an apprentice at an airport, and what he learned 
there. The publisher is Row, Peterson. 

Story Parapbe is specially interested this year in the awards made by 
the New York Herald Tribune at the Spring Book Festival for the best 
books published this spring. First prize in books for younger children 
went to Mr. Toorwuistie’s INvENTION by Peter Wells who drew the 
pictures for “The Bomber” last year and has a funny picture and verse 
on page 11 this month. Honorable mention was given to WuiTEy’s 
First Rounp-Up by Glen Rounds, a Story Parade Picture Book. First 
prize in books for middle-aged children went to I Have Just Begun 
To Ficut by Commander Edward Ellsberg, and for older children to 
None But Tue Brave by Rosamond Van Der Zee Marshall. 


Peter Pencutn, c/o Story Parape, 70 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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FREDDY, THE “PAD DOG" 


By F. Beverty Ke.iey 
Illustrated by Frank Dobias 


Freppy was the smartest dog in the whole circus. 

There were other smart dogs, of course, for this was the 
biggest circus in the world. There was the little fox terrier that 
climbed to the top of a tall ladder and then jumped into a net. 
There were the collie dogs that rode bareback on pretty little 
Shetland ponies as they galloped around the tanbark-covered 
ring. There were sleek greyhounds that leaped over high 
hurdles, and there were the snow-white shepherd dogs that 
balanced themselves on the heads of wise old elephants in the 
grand entry. 

But Freddy was the smartest dog of all. Freddy was a Boston 
Bull, although it should be explained that he was much more 
than that. Freddy was what the circus calls a “pad dog.” 

A “pad dog” is taught to chase a clown and grab between 
his teeth a pad which is hidden in the seat of the clown’s big, 
flapping pants. Every afternoon and every evening, rain or 
shine, for nearly seven months while the circus traveled all over 
the country, Freddy could be seen with Shorty and dozens of 
other clowns who cut capers on the hippodrome track. 
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At one point in the performance, Shorty, who dressed like a 
comic policeman, would pretend to get into a fight with another 
clown named Mickey. Freddy would bark loudly while this 
was going on and then, when the clown policeman had hit 
Mickey several times with a soft club, Freddy would pretend 
to be very mad and would chase Shorty around the tent. 
When they were directly in front of the grandstand, Freddy 
would leap at the clown cop and sink his teeth into the pad 
worn in the seat of the clown’s trousers. Then Shorty would 
yell at the top of his lungs and keep right on going until he was 
outside the tent, and all the time Freddy, the “pad dog,” would 
be hanging on. People who came to the circus laughed harder 
at Freddy and the clown policeman than they did at anything 
else in the entire show. 

Back in the dressing tent, Shorty and Freddy were great pals. 
In fact, all the circus performers liked Freddy and most of them 
agreed that he was the smartest dog in the troupe. And, yet, they 
had to admit that Freddy had one very serious fault. 

It was serious because sometimes it spoiled the act. Every 
once in a while, Freddy would forget to keep his mind on the 
business at hand, and when he was supposed to be chasing the 
clown around the tent he would stop for a visit with almost 
any one who would whistle at him and offer him candy or 
cracker-jack. At times like this, Shorty would run all the way 
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around the hippodrome oval and out through the performers’ 
exit—and Freddy wouldn’t be following him at all. Instead, 
Freddy would be having a grand time eating cracker-jack with 
some stranger. 

And so, although they were very fond of Freddy, the circus 
people felt that the way he left his work to become friendly 
with strangers was no way for a real trouper to act, especially 
during the performance. One day the circus manager called 
Shorty into his big red office wagon and told him that if Freddy 
didn’t behave, he would have to be taken out of the show. 

This made the clown feel badly and he told the dog what the 
manager had said. Freddy sat very quiet while Shorty was talk- 
ing to him and it seemed that he understood. That very evening, 
however, when Freddy was chasing the clown, a boy whistled 
to him and Freddy stopped right in his tracks. Instead of leaping 
at the clown policeman and grabbing the pad in his teeth, 
Freddy calmly trotted into the grandstand where the boy sat 
and there he greedily ate the candy that the boy offered to him. 
This made some of the spectators laugh, but not nearly so much 
as they would have laughed at Shorty with Freddy hanging 
onto his funny blue pants as though he never meant to let go. 

Later that night, when the dog wagon in which Freddy rode 
with the other canine actors was rolled onto the long, flat rail- 
road cars, Freddy was just as cheerful as you please and he was 
just as proud as ever. Freddy didn’t know that at that very 
moment the circus manager had sent the equestrian director to 
tell Shorty the bad news about Freddy. 

Next day, the circus pitched its billowing big-top in another 
town and when, at a quarter to two in the afternoon, the dogs 
were taken from their corral to be made ready for the grand 
entry, Freddy was left in his compartment. He couldn’t under- 
stand it at all. The only time that dogs were left in their pens 
during the whole performance was when they were sick, and 
Freddy certainly wasn’t sick. He never had felt better in his life. 

Then one of the bandmen blew a bugle call to warn all the 
circus people that they must line up for the opening parade. 
And at last Freddy heard the shrill blast of the equestrian direc- 
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tor’s whistle which started the procession moving into the “big- 
top.” The band played a lively air and spangles flashed in the sun 
as the procession moved into the tent, around the hippodrome 








track and out again. And all the time Freddy was jumping at 
the door of his wire pen and barking as if to say, “Let me out! 
I belong in the grand entry! You can’t put on the show without 
me!” But nobody paid any attention to Freddy. After the open- 
ing procession was finished and the performance had begun in 
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earnest, Freddy forgot that he had been overlooked and 
stretched out on the clean shavings in his pen to wait for Shorty, 
who always came for him a few minutes before their clown act. 
Time came for the act, but no Shorty. This worried Freddy 
and he stood with his nose against the wire pen, watching the 
clowns hurry in and out of the big-top. Soon the clown routine 
in which Freddy and the clown policeman always took part 
was finished and Freddy hadn’t even been out of his pen. This 
was indeed a puzzle to Freddy. 

At last he spied Shorty walking toward him. But Shorty had 
on his street clothes instead of the funny uniform he wore when 
he was a clown cop. He took the dog up in his arms and said, 
“Tt looks like you and I are quits, pal. The boss gave you one 
last chance to behave yourself and you just wouldn’t do it. 
He says he is going to take you home for the winter when the 
show closes, and that he will give you to his little boy who 
wants a dog. Looks like the trouping days are over, Freddy, 
old boy.” 

Now Freddy didn’t understand all that Shorty said, but he 
did know that something was wrong because the clown wiped 
a tear from his eye and Shorty never cried unless he felt very, 
very sad. So Freddy just licked the clown’s hand and snuggled 
against his coat and tried to understand. 

Every day during the rest of the time the circus was on tour 
that autumn, Shorty came to the dog corral to see Freddy. 
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But they never went into the big tent together any more where 
they had made so many people hold- their sides with laughter 
while the little clown policeman raced down the track with 
Freddy holding on to the seat of his pants. 

And Freddy was very sorry that he had snubbed the other 
circus dogs for now they, too, knew that something was wrong, 
and they delighted in yapping at Freddy because he no longer 
was a part of the performance. 

At last the circus went into winter quarters and Freddy be- 
came the property of Peter, the circus manager's little boy. 
They were fast friends and romped from morning ’til night. 
At bedtime, Freddy stretched out on a rug in a corner of the 
kitchen. 

During that winter, Freddy almost forgot that he ever had 
been a circus dog. But one day, just before the big show was to 
leave for the road tour, the circus manager took his little son 
and Freddy with him on a visit to winter quarters. Red-and- 
gold wagons were being painted and new tents made and ani- 
eile cramed, i in preparation for the new season. And when he 
trotted into one of the buildings, Freddy barked and wiggled 
with sheer delight because there was Shorty, the clown cop. 
Meeting Shorty again made Freddy feel very happy because he 
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was sure that Shorty would want to practice their old tricks 
again, but something happened instead that made Freddy feel 
very unhappy, indeed. He overheard Shorty say to the circus 
manager: “I’ve got a new pup to do that ‘pad’ act, Chief, but he 
isn’t nearly so good at it as Freddy was.” 

And the manager replied, “I’m sorry, Shorty, but Freddy 
can’t be trusted. He makes a fine playmate for Peter, but as a 
performer he is not dependable. You will have to do the best 
you can with the new dog.” 

Then Freddy nuzzled his snubby little nose into Shorty’s 
arm and whimpered as though his heart would break. He tried 
to make the clown understand that if they would just give him 
one more chance he’d show them what a good trouper he could 
be. But neither Shorty nor the circus boss understood much 
dog language and Freddy went home feeling worse than he ever 
had felt before. 

That night, asleep in the kitchen, Freddy dreamed that he 
was out with the circus again. He dreamed that the band was 
playing and that flags were flying on the big tents and that 
hundreds of children were laughing at him as he chased Shorty 
around the hippodrome track. 

Suddenly there was a noise that startled Freddy. It was quite 
dark in the kitchen, but Freddy could see dimly the form of 
a man hurrying through the door into the dining room. Not 
completely awake from his dream about chasing Shorty i in the 
circus tent, Freddy was off like a shot and he leaped at the form 
in the darkness. The man yelled as the dog sank his teeth into 
his trouser seat and into flesh, and he tried to beat Freddy off 
with a club. 

Freddy held on although he was beaten half unconscious, and 
in a few moments the room was flooded with light and the cir- 
cus manager stood in the doorway with a revolver in his hand. 
“Put up your hands!” he said very sternly to the intruder. Then 
he smiled at Freddy and said, “All right, old boy; you can let 
go now.” 

So Freddy let go and dropped onto the floor. He was hurt 


and very weak, and he couldn’t remember very clearly just why 
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he had grabbed the man, anyhow. It was all mixed up with the 
dream about Shorty, but this fellow didn’t look like Shorty. 
Freddy gave it up; he ached all over and he was very tired. 

Soon, two men in blue uniforms came and took away the man 
Freddy had grabbed. Their uniforms resembled the clown 
policeman suit that Shorty wore in the circus, but these men 
did not act like clowns at all. They were very gruff as they 
handcuffed their prisoner. 

Then the circus manager and Peter, who was awake now 
and had come downstairs to see what the excitement was all 
about, bathed Freddy where he was hurt and covered him with 
a warm blanket. And the circus manager said, “Freddy, old 
timer, you made up for all your mistakes tonight because you 
caught a thief who broke in here to rob us, and do you know 
what I am going to do? I am going to see that you get back into 
the big show with Shorty again!” 

When Freddy heard this, he was so happy that he forgot all 
about his bruises and he fell asleep to dream about the happy 
days to come. And so, if you should go to the circus sometime 
and see Freddy, the “pad dog,” remember how he earned his 
job back again. 





ey uy neighbors in the lofty Andes 
Are just as fond as we of candies. 
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HELPFUL HENRY 


By FLorence BRUMBAUGH 


Illustrated by Rita Zemel 


"H enry! Hurry and clean that 
snow off the porch before some 
one falls down,” called his 
mother. “What are you doing? 
You promised to do it right 
away.” 

“I’m coming,” sang out Henry. 
“[’m just looking for a longer 
cord.” 

“You don’t need any cord to sweep the porch. Leave the dog 
inside until you’ve finished,” answered Mrs. Quinn, and went 
back to the kitchen to finish the dishes. 

Henry went out on the porch, but when he did, he had an 
electric cord in his hand. Measuring it carefully, he returned to 
the hall, where he plugged it into the base plug, then dragged 
the vacuum cleaner out on the porch. 

“Buzz, buzz,” went the cleaner, as it scooped up the snow. 

“This is lots easier than a broom,” thought Henry. “Tt’s 
faster, too.” He did not notice that the bag was getting soggy 
as the snow melted in it, until he felt water running over his feet. 

“Oh, goodness!” he said out loud. “Now I’ve done some- 
thing wrong again! That’s awfully dirty water running over 
the clean floor. Guess the bag should have been emptied first.” 

He stood looking at the mess, as sad a seven-year-old boy 
as was ever seen. 

“Haven't you finished yet?” came a voice from the kitchen. 

“The snow is all off, Mother, but I don’t think you’re going 
to like it,” Henry called back. 


Mrs. Quinn came to the door and gave one look. “You had 
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better use your hands, Henry!” she said. “I told you to stop 
trying to use electricity to do your work.” 

Henry twisted on one foot. “But that was different,” he said. 
“Drying dishes with the electric fan seemed like such a good 
idea. I didn’t know that it would blow the glasses over and 
break them.” 

“No, and you didn’t know that I would have to scrub the 
porch when you got through here, but I will. I think I'll have 
to get along without your help from now on.” 

“No, please, Mother! I really want to help you. I promise I 
won’t use the electricity again. Please let me help you!” he 
pleaded. 

Mrs. Quinn looked at her son’s serious face and decided that 
he was really sorry that he had made such a mess. 

“I haven’t anything that you can do just now. Why don’t 
you wash your dog? He needs a bath, and you can take him 
down to the laundry. But be sure you don’t put him in the wash- 
ing machine. Use the tubs.” 

“T wouldn’t do anything so dumb!” said Henry in surprise. 
“I know how to wash Puddles. I’ve watched you wash him lots 
of times. You use soap first, and then rinse with clear water.” 

“That’s right—I don’t see how you can do anything worse 
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than to get soap in the puppy’s eyes,” answered his mother. She 
started for the mop and a pail, while Henry took Puddles down 
stairs. 

“Don’t wiggle, pup, and I won’t get soap in your eyes,” he 
said. 

The puppy liked water, and did not wiggle, so Henry 
scrubbed him well and got the rinse water ready in the other 
tub. Reaching up to the shelf, he took down the bottle of 
bluing. 

“You're a white dog,” he said. “Mother always puts bluing 
in the water for white clothes, so you need it, too.” 

He did not know just how much to pour in. “I think half the 
bottle will be enough,” he said to the dog, who was watching 
him with anxious eyes. Henry lifted the puppy and doused 
him up and down as he had seen his mother do with the clothes. 

“You look pretty blue, Puddles,” he said doubtfully. “Maybe 
I can wipe some of it off.” He grabbed the towel that was near, 
and rubbed and rubbed. The dog seemed a little lighter to him, 
but he was still decidedly a blue puppy. 

Henry sat down on the steps and 
thought. There was nothing else to 
do but confess that once more he had 
been too helpful. 

Slowly he got up and called to his 
mother, “I’m sorry, Mother, but I 
think there’s work for you to do 
down here. Don’t worry though, I'll wp 
help you.” 
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GOLD MINE IN THE SKY 


By Henry Lionet WILLiAMs 
Illustrated by Jon Nielsen 


Tue Story so Far: When Uncle Walter’s hangar burns, he 
fears that his life as a flying instructor is over, for somehow he 
must make a living and support his two nephews, Jim and Eric. 
The boys are delighted when Uncle Walter decides to fly to 
Canada where he bas half ownership in a gold mine. On the trip 
the older boy, Jim, is frightened when he has to take the con- 
trols and nearly wrecks the plane. Jim is a good airplane 
mechanic, but he lacks Eric’s quick thinking in an emergency. 
Jim hopes to prove his courage at Gopher Gulch. 


Part THREE 


Ir sEEMep as if they drove for hours. At first there was a good 
gravel road, then nothing but clay. The trail wound in and out 
through the mountains. Pretty soon, neither Jim nor Eric had 
any idea where they were or in which direction they were 
going. 

Then Uncle Walter cried, “Tally-ho! I see it!” 

The trail ran high along the side of a mountain. Down be- 
low, in a valley so narrow it was almost a ravine, ran a tiny river. 
At the far end of that valley, the rock-strewn hillside was cov- 
ered with a straggling group of buildings. 

Gopher Gulch was a real ghost town. There could be no 
doubt of that. There was something unreal and unearthly about 
everything in the place. The dilapidated, tumble-down build- 
ings were gray with age. Over all the caved-in stoops, and in- 
side the roofless shacks, weeds grew tall and rank. The whole 
town, perched on its hillside, looked as though it might at any 
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moment slide down into the stream. Yet it was not hard to pic- 
ture the place as it had been sixty years before. Uncle Walt 
pointed out the signs that could still be read. One said “Dance 
Hall” in white letters outlined in black. Another bore the words 
“Assay Office.” A swinging sign, hanging by one hinge, read 
“Lodgins.” Over everything was decay, and a silence that was 
frightening. 

“T don’t like this,” said Eric. “I bet there really are ghosts.” 

Uncle Walter laughed, not too loud, to be sure. There was 
something about the place that made you want to talk in whis- 
pers. “I’m not wild about it myself,” he acknowledged. He 
stopped the car in front of the dance hall, and all three got out. 
“We had better explore on foot,” he said. They moved slowly 
along the street, gazing in awe at the scene of desolation spread 
before them. 

“Look!” said Jim, suddenly. They stopped short. Eric clung 
to his uncle’s arm, and his face was pale. 

“Hmm,” murmured Uncle Walt, “That must be one of the 
ghosts.” 

The “ghost” was an old, old man. His clothes were ragged 
and his face was gray. A weather-beaten hat hung down over 
his face, which was the color of dark mahogany. For long sec- 
onds he stood there, framed in the doorway of one of the huts. 
Suddenly, as if he had melted away, he slipped back into the 
shadows of the room behind him. He vanished so quickly and 
completely that they could hardly believe he had been there at 
all. 

“Hey!” shouted Uncle Walter. “Are you Willie Bader?” But 
the man did not reappear. “This certainly is a spooky place,” 
he added. “I don’t much fancy living here.” 

It was Eric who first spotted the mine. It was the only one 
in sight that was not overgrown with grass and weeds. To 
make further certain, there was a rough board nailed to a post 
near the entrance. On it was scrawled in rude lettering: “The 
Lucky Star.” 

“Probably that’s where we'll find friend Bader, my new 
partner,” said Uncle Walt. He looked at the rough map the 
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lawyer had given him. “Yes, I suppose that’s it,” he agreed. 
“Have your flashlights ready.” 

Jim and Eric looked at one another blankly. 

“T didn’t bring mine,” said Jim, shamefacedly. 

“T left mine in the car, too,” said Eric. 

“A fine pair of prospectors,” chuckled Uncle Walter. “Never 
mind, I guess one will do.” 

Everything was so quiet, and the mine entrance was so low 
and black and forbidding, that for once Eric did not push ahead. 
They had to approach the entrance from the side. The hillside 
in front of the opening was covered with broken rock that had 
been spilled down from the mine dump-car. From the top of 
this heap a narrow-gauge track ran back into the shaft. Jim and 
Uncle Walt had to stoop in the low tunnel. It was hard to walk 
without stumbling on the rough floor between the rails. 

Uncle Walter flashed his light ahead, but in the winding hole 
there was nothing to be seen but the bare rock walls, and wood 
props that held up the roof. Then, suddenly, the tunnel widened 
and the roof came lower. A small dump-car stood at the end of 
the track, but that was all. 

“Well, here’s the working face,” said Uncle Walter, “but no 
Willie Bader.” 

Somewhere up the tunnel behind them there was a dull thud 
of wood on wood. Jim turned quickly, banging his head on a 
roof beam. Footsteps crunched on the loose rock and a man 
came around the curve. In one hand he held a gasoline lamp 
that flooded the tunnel with a ghostly white light. It lit up the 
face and dark figure of the man and the muzzle of a .22 rifle that 
he held as if ready to shoot. The wild whiskers fringing his 
countenance gave him a fierce look. 

“All right!” he snapped. “What’s your business?” 

Uncle Walter pushed past the boys. “Don’t point that thing,” 
he said. “Are you Willie Bader?” 

“Who are you?” the man growled. 

“I’m Walter Ransome,” was the reply. “I’m taking over 
Deacon’s share of the Lucky Star. I wrote you a letter about it.” 

The man grunted, a little suspiciously it seemed to Jim, but 
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he lowered the rifle. “I reckon we can talk outside,” he said 
roughly. “You're lucky I didn’t plug you. I don’t like snoopers.” 
He waved them past him with the gun. 

“Phew!” exclaimed Jim as they reached the entrance. “Am I 
glad to get out of there!” 

Bader turned off his lamp. “We can go down to the shack,” 
he said, waving the gun uncertainly in the direction of the river. 
Uncle Walt walked alongside him, the two boys trailing behind. 

“Did you get my letter?” they heard their uncle ask. 

“Kain’t read,” the man growled. 

“T don’t think he likes us,” Eric whispered to his brother. 

“He certainly is a mean cuss,” Jim agreed. “He probably 
doesn’t even like himself.” 

Bader appeared to be a typical old-time prospector. He had 
on dungarees tucked into high boots, a blue denim shirt, and a 
battered felt hat. His one-room shack looked even more dis- 
reputable than the man himself. The roof was sagging badly, 





and probably would have fallen but for the stone fireplace at 
one end. Burlap bags were tacked over the windows from which 
the glass had long since gone. 

Two bunks occupied one end of the room. A rough plank 
table, with a bench on each side, stood in the middle of the floor. 
On the walls, long shelves were piled with canned goods, bags 
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of flour and potatoes and dried beans. It was evident that Willie 
Bader—if it was Willie Bader—did not intend to go hungry. 
An assortment of clothing hung on pegs and kindling was piled 
in a corner. The upper of the two bunks was bare, but on the 
other was piled an untidy mass of blankets, as though some one 
had just got up after a restless night. On top of them lay—of 
all things—a battered banjo! Empty cans and cooking utensils 
lay in the dust near the fireplace. And over all hung a musty, 
unpleasant odor. Fortunately, their host left the door open so 
that a little light and fresh air could get in. 

“Siddown,” the man said, pointing to the benches. He laid 
the gun and the lamp on the table. Then he threw one leg over 
the end of a bench and sat down himself. 

“Ts this where Deacon lived, too?” Uncle Walter asked him. 

“Yep,” said the man. 

“Did he die here?” 

“‘Nope, in a hospital. Hunk o’ rock fell on him.” 

Uncle Walter turned to the boys. “Maybe you'd better look 
around while I talk to Mr. Bader,” he suggested. “Find a nice 
spot near the stream and pitch the tent.” 

Jim was glad to go. “Come on, Eric,” he said. Outside, he 
added, “I don’t like that fellow. There’s something funny about 
him.” 

They walked up the slope toward the road. Some distance 
from the river they found a level, grassy spot, and pitched the 
tent. That was not difficult since both of them had gone camp- 
ing with their uncle several times before. Uncle Walter came 
up as they stowed away the last of the stuff from the car. 

“Good work!” he said. “If it storms we can duck into one 
of the houses. Tomorrow we can fix up something better.” 

“What did Mr. Bader say, Uncle Walt?” Eric asked. 

The airman shook his head. “That’s a funny situation,” he 
answered. “He says the mine’s worked out. Yet the lawyer said 
it was paying quite well. I can’t quite make it out. There’s 
something fishy somewhere.” 

“Did he tell you anything about Gopher Gulch, Uncle 
Walt?” Jim broke in. 
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His uncle nodded. “Quite a bit,” he said. “It seems the old 
coot we thought was a ghost is an old prospector who’s been 
here fifty or sixty years. His name’s Sam Gentle. Nobody 
knows what he does or how he eats. ‘There are a couple of other 
cabins occupied. One man has his family here; the others are 
old-timers who came to reopen their mine just as Deacon did.” 

“But did he tell you anything about the Lucky Star?” Jim 
broke in. “—except that there wasn’t any gold there?” 

“Why, no,” answered his uncle, “What are you getting at, 
Jim?” 

“Nothing,” muttered Jim. “But ever since he caught us in 
the mine, I’ve been wondering what that funny noise was that 
we heard. Don’t you remember? Just before we saw him there 
was a banging sound, like a heavy door closing.” 

A frown creased Uncle Walter’s brow. “You're right,” he 
said. “I did hear that, and wondered what it was. There’s more 
to the mine than we saw. I wonder... .” 

Eric looked interested. He said nothing, but he had an idea. 

The next morning Eric woke early. It was cold in the tent 
and the rain was pouring down outside. Without waking his 
uncle or his brother, Eric dressed and crept from the tent. Ever 
since Jim had mentioned the mysterious sound, he had been 
anxious to find out what caused it. There was only one way to 
do that, he thought, and that was to explore the mine. Some- 
where, it seemed to him, there must be another opening, a pas- 
sage closed by a heavy wooden door. Nothing, he told himself, 
would sound so much like a closing door as a closing door itself! 

Eric was hungry, but for once he put that aside and crept out 
into the wet dawn. He dodged quickly behind a pile of stones 
at the roadside as a dark figure emerged from the morning 
mist. The man passed close to him, and he saw that it was Bader 
with a gasoline lamp. An older person would have been cau- 
tious, but Eric gave no thought to danger. He followed the in- 
distinct shadow of the man as closely as he dared. Bader, evi- 
dently, was headed for the mine. At the entrance he paused 
and looked swiftly around. Then he lit the lamp and plunged 


into the tunnel. 
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Eric waited till he could no longer see the light on the tunnel 
wall, then crept to the entrance. Before he reached it there came 
the heavy thud they had heard before. He peered into the tun- 
nel, but Bader’s light was gone. Eric knew then that his guess 
about there being another opening from the tunnel must be 
correct. But where was it? He entered the dark passage cau- 
tiously. After all, the door might be a trapdoor in the floor. His 
heart was thumping so loudly with excitement it seemed to 
echo in the tunnel. He advanced slowly, examining both walls, 
feeling for a place where the rock gave way to wood. Then, 
suddenly, there was an opening in the side of the tunnel where 
none had been an instant before. A light flashed in his face and 
a hand seized him by the shoulder. 

It all happened so suddenly that Eric could not have cried 
out had he wanted to. He was half lifted off his feet and dragged 
into the opening. He caught a glimpse of the hate-distorted face 
of Bader, then he felt himself falling. He clutched wildly at 
the air, then hit something soft. He landed with a thud that 
knocked the breath out of his body. As he lay there gasping, 
the light went out and he was left in pitch darkness. Up above 
there was the loud crash of wood upon wood, then silence. 
Close to him, out of the darkness, came a voice. 

“Welcome, stranger,” it said. “I see Banjo Pete got you, too.” 

“Who—who are you?” stammered Eric. 

“Don’t be scared, Son,” said the voice. “I’m Willie Bader. I 
own half the Lucky Star. Banjo Pete’s trying to get me to sign 
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it over to him—by starving me. Haven’t got a sandwich on 
you, have you?” 

Eric could hardly believe his ears. “So that wasn’t you at all,” 
he said. “Uncle Walt thought there was something funny about 
it.” Then he told what had happened. Bader gave a low whistle. 

“The situation certainly looks serious,” he said. “There’s no 
way of getting out of this hole—” he stopped short. “Wait a 
minute,” he added. “I didn’t see how tall you were when you 
fell on me, but maybe we can do it. If I lift you as high as I can 
perhaps you can grab the edge of the hole and pull yourself up. 
You won’t be able to open the door, but you'll find yourself 
in a mine heading. You can hide in a crevice near the door. 
When Banjo Pete comes back, you may have a chance to duck 
out and run for it. Want to try?” 

“Sure thing,” said Eric. 

“Come on, then,” said Bader, extending a hand in the dark. 
“Give us your fist!” 

Down at the camp, Jim and Uncle Walter were in the state of 
alarm. Waking to find Eric gone, Jim went ahead with the prep- 
aration of breakfast. When Eric did not come, he called him, 
but there was no answer. 

“That’s funny,” said Uncle Walt. “I never knew the kid to 
miss a meal.” 

“Well, let’s eat,” said Jim. “He can’t be far away. If he isn’t 
back by the time we’re through, we can start hunting.” 

“Listen!” said his uncle. There was a slidiag, scrambling 
noise on the hillside. They ran out to see what it was. 

Hurrying down over the loose stones was the weird figure 
of yesterday, the vanishing “ghost,” Sam Gentle. 

“They got him!” he gasped. “They got him, that kid o’ 
yourn. In the mine shaft.” He was shaking with excitement. 

Uncle Walter wasted no words. “Quick!” he snapped. “The 
flashlights!” Without waiting for the old man they dashed up 
the slope. At the entrance to the mine they halted. “Wait here, 
Jim!” said his uncle. “Keep a lookout. I’ll explore.” 

On the loose stones below there was a scurrying sound. The 
man they knew as Bader was hurrying up the slope, rifle in 
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hand. Jim and his uncle quickly dodged into the shadows of the 
tunnel. As the man stooped to enter, the airman leapt on him. 
The rifle clattered to the ground, and Jim grabbed it as his uncle 
pinned the man down. 

Behind them there was a sudden pounding on wood, and the 
muffled cry of “Uncle Walt! Uncle Walt!” 

Jim dashed toward the place from which the sound seemed 
to come. “All right, Eric, we’re coming!” he called. The rough 
wood blended in so well with the rock wall that for a moment 
Jim could not see where the door was. Then he found the iron 
bolt that held it. He slid the metal back and pushed. 

“Look out!” Eric yelled. “There’s a deep hole just inside!” 
A moment later he was safe in the outer passage. 

“Thank heaven you're all right!” murmured Uncle Walt. 
“And thanks to Sam Gentle. We’re lucky he wasn’t a ghost.” 

“There’s somebody else here, too,” said Eric. “Help him out 
of the hole. It’s the real Willie Bader—and he’s hungry!” 

Down at the camp they trussed up Banjo Pete, and then sat 
down to a belated breakfast. 

“Well, boys,” said Uncle Walter, after a long talk with the 
real Willie Bader, “I’ve decided what to do. There’s plenty of 
gold in the Lucky Star, but I don’t think digging is the business 
for me. I’m selling out to Mr. Bader, here. We won’t have to 
worry much about money from now on, so we'll get back 
home and take another fling at transport flying. First, though, 
we'll fly our prisoner to Vancouver. Mr. Bader tells me he’s 
wanted there by the police.” 

“Hooray!” shouted Jim. “Let’s start packing!” 

It was still light when they took off from Revelstoke. Banjo 
Pete was tied to a seat. Jim occupicd the co-pilot’s chair, while 
Eric kept an eye on the prisoner. For a long time the man did 
not appear to move. Eric, tired and sleepy, began to nod. Then, 
before any one realized what had happened, the desperado had 
broken loose. Like a flash he whipped off his bonds and snatched 
a fire extinguisher to use as a club. Eric gave a cry of alarm and 
Uncle Walter took in the situation at a glance. 


“Take it!” he shouted to Jim and leapt into the fray. Jim, 
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taken unawares, grabbed the controls. The ship rocked vio- 
lently, throwing Banjo Pete off his balance. In an instant Uncle 
Walter had him pinioned. Eric helped his uncle tie the man up, 
this time more securely. 





As they finished, Uncle Walter gave Eric a dig in the ribs, 
and nodded toward Jim. As calmly as if he had been doing it 
all his life, Jim was handling the ship like a seasoned pilot. 

“Thanks, Jim,” said his uncle, sliding back into the pilot’s seat. 
“Aw, Uncle Walter,” said Jim. “Let me carry on. This is 
fun!” 

At Vancouver they delivered their prisoner to the authorities, 
and once more, the green-and-silver Stinson, with Jim and Eric 
and their uncle, took to the skies. It was a bright and glowing 
morning as they climbed in the sparkling sunshine. Below them 
stretched a sea of white billowy clouds. The rising sun painted 
their soft and curly crests with golden light. 

“Look!” said Uncle Walt. “Gold! And you don’t have to 


crawl down dark holes to get it. From now on my gold mine’s 
in the sky!” 


Tue Enp 
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ROLLER SKATE SONG 


By Dorotuy FauBion 

















Illustrated by Ann Eshner 


Fasten the leather and tighten the key, 

Then come skate on the walks with me. | 
Skate on the sidewalk, swoop on the drive | 
(Jump the cracks, the roots dislodge). | 
Isn’t it jolly to be alive? 

Long stroke, strong stroke, 

Swing and dodge. 


Isn’t it jolly to be alive! 

Everything’s gilded with sun today. 
Here comes a curbing—down we dive. 
Let’s turn off in the doctor’s drive— 

He never cares where the children play. 


Faster, faster. I’ll be a ’plane, 

Skimming along with the roar in my wheels. 
You be a street-car. Maybe a train, 

Racing the wind with the automobiles. 
Faster, faster. Coasting now; 

The breeze is pushing us cool and strong. 
Turn at the bottom—I’ll show you how. 
Sing and swing with the skate wheels’ song! 
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THE LORDLY KITE 


By Marie Assort and 
DorortHEA BLAISDELL 
Illustrated by Weda Yap 


Stow.y Hassan opened his eyes 
and stretched his aching knees. Oo- 
oo-gh, but it was cold! It must be 
very early. The sun was not up yet, 
though the sky was growing light. 
Not even the turbaned Arabs who 
clean out the gutters of Adana were 
about. 

There’s no sense in lying still and freezing to death, Hassan 
thought. Stiffly he crawled out of the matting in which he had 
wrapped himself for the night. The chill of the stones under 
his bare feet set him dancing up and down, while he settled his 
red fez over his dark hair, shook out his baggy black trousers, 
tightened his girdle, and drew his ragged coat closer about him. 

But he never wasted time feeling sorry for himself. Indeed, 
he often thought how lucky he was! Mehmet has his old 
grandmother to mind, and Omar’s father beats him if he does 
not go every day to work in the cotton factory. But I—Hassan 
—I come and go as I please. I make my own way, just like a 
man! 

Now there was the business of getting some breakfast. He 
was hungry as a wolf after his long sleep in the open air. 

“First, I'll go to the public fountain and wash the sleep from 
my eyes and get a good drink of fresh water,” he decided. 
“Then [ll go and start cleaning out Ali’s stables. And when he 
comes and finds the work half done, he’ll be pleased and give me 
enough to buy hot tea and a roll.” 

Down the cobbled street he jogged, and around the corner 
toward the great square. 
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Aman—he had almost stepped on it—the most beautiful kite 
he had even seen in his life! A kite fit for a prince it was— 
striped in glowing red and blue, with a fine long tail, and a 
tangle of string that surely would be enough to fly it high over 
the housetops. 

And here it lay on the muddy cobbles of the street. Likely it 
had blown off some roof during the night. Emin, the son of the 
rich leather merchant, lived in the great house that loomed 
above Hassan now. Yes, undoubtedly it was Emin’s kite. He 
always had splendid playthings. 

“TI could take this kite,” Hassan told himself excitedly. “No 
one would know. And if it is Emin’s, his father is rich enough to 
buy him tissue and string to make a hundred more just as fine.” 

Every spring, for as long as 
he could remember, Hassan 
had wanted a kite. A thou- 
sand times he had watched 
luckier boys flying theirs 
from the roofs on bright 
breezy days, and sometimes 
he felt that he would die if he 
could not have one, too. 

Far down the street a shut- 
ter banged open. A voice 
cried, “Away with you!” to 
some skulking dog. The town 
was waking up. 

Without another second’s 
thought Hassan swooped 
down on his find. Carefully 
he gathered the beautiful tail 
and the tangle of string into 
his arms. Hiding the kite as 
well as he could under his 
loose garment, he ran like the 
wind down alleys and by- 
ways toward Ali’s stables. 
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Here was something to puzzle about, he thought as he ran. 
He could not remember having ever before possessed a single 
object that he could not carry easily about his person. He wore 
all his clothes all the time. The knife he had found in a gutter, 
a coin now and then, or some dried figs that he was saving for 
tomorrow’s meal—he tucked them all away in his wide girdle. 
But a kite must be kept from the weather, and from the sight of 
envious eyes. 

Far back in the storerooms where Ali kept his hay, Hassan 
knew of a corner, dark and cobwebby, but dry and safe—just 
the place for a kite! 

All that morning Hassan worked for Ali. First, he cleaned 
out the horses’ stalls. Then he stood at the horses’ heads while 
Ali curried them. Then without being told, he started putting 
fresh hay in the mangers. 

“Aman! What has come over the boy?” Ali exclaimed at 
last. ““Never before has Hassan worked for more than five min- 
utes at a time. If you expect poor old Ali to pay you for all this, 
you had better be off with you.” 

“It is not pay I want, Effendi,” Hassan explained earnestly. 
“This morning when I woke up and saw the snow beginning to 
go from the mountains, I thought soon I will be eleven years 
old. In a few more years I will be a man. I might want to have a 
house then, and bring a pretty wife to live in it. I'll have to have 
a trade. And if I learn how to care for horses, then perhaps I 
can be a stable man, and earn a good living for all my children.” 

“Fine talk!” said Ali gruffly. “And how long will these inten- 
tions last, tell me that?” 

But he did not drive Hassan away. He even gave him bread 
and cheese for breakfast. Later he showed him how to saddle 
Lightning, the fine horse belonging to the Turkish captain. 

At noon Ali went upstairs for his lunch. “I will watch the 
horses for you while you are gone, Effendi,” Hassan promised. 

“You'll watch, no doubt, until Mehmet comes along and says 
‘How about a game of marbles?’ After that my stables will be 
left to look after themselves. I know! I'll lock up today just as 
I always do.” So he barred the door and went his way. 
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Hassan grinned and jumped so high into the air that his heels 


came together twice before he reached the earth again. “So 
much the better for me,” he told himself. “My kite is safe 
enough here. I'll go to the bazaars and see what’s what.” 

Mehmet’s grandfather kept a bakery at the edge of the 
bazaar. Near the door at the back, Hassan stopped and give 
two short yaps like a street dog—for years the signal between 
him and his friend. 

Mehmet opened the door a little. “Hey, Hassan, I can’t 
come out now. I have to watch the loaves that are baking in the 
oven. What’s new?” 

“Have you been in the bazaar this morning?” 

“Yes, all morning. I was out delivering cakes.” 

“Has any one lost a fine red-and-blue kite?” 

“Emin was making a big noise about a kite he said was stolen 
from his roof last night.” 

Hassan jumped up and down with excitement. “I thought 
so!”” He came close to Mehmet and whispered in his ear, “I 
found Emin’s kite in the street below his father’s house. Prom- 
ise you won’t tell a soul?” 

“Of course I won’t tell!” 

“If it was your kite, Mehmet, I would give it back. But Emin 
can buy a hundred more any day. So finder’s keepers—” 

“Ts the kite any good?” 

“Oh, Mehmet, you should see it! It’s bigger than any kite 
that’s ever been flown over the square, and it’s got a tail so long, 
with three colors worked into it.” 

“But if Emin should see you flying it?” Mehmet was as ex- 
cited as Hassan now. 

“T know!” Hassan wrinkled his brow. “There will be trouble 
then. I'll have to think of a way—” 

“Mehmet, Mehmet, you good-for-nothing!” A woman’s 
shrill angry voice called from inside the shop. 

“Aman—the bread! Now I’m in for it!” Mehmet popped in- 
side the door again. 

Hassan barked twice again, by way of farewell, and turned 
away toward Ali’s stables. 
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All that week he worked in the 
stables. Whether he was paid or not, 
Hassan hardly cared. The important 
fact was that Ali let him sleep in the 
stable-yard now, and spend his days 
there as well. He was able to keep an 
eye on his kite, and often to work 
on it when no one was about. The 
string was soon untangled, and the 
colored tissue of the tail smoothed 
out so that each piece looked like a bird with wings spread. 

One breezy afternoon Hassan and Mehmet took the kite out 
to the orange groves. How it sailed—dipping, tugging, soaring, 
high in the air. But the wind down there in the valley did not 
last long. 

“It’s no sport really, sailing a kite down here,” Hassan ad- 
mitted sadly, as he wound in the string. “A kite as fine as this 
ought to have other kites to race with. It should fly over the 
square, or better still, from the roofs!” 

“And if you try that, Emin will see you and cry, “Thief, 
thief!’ ” 

Hassan nodded. What Mehmet said was only too true. 

“‘What’s more,” Mehmet went on, “there’s no use your talk- 
ing of flying your kite from the roofs. You haven’t got any 
roof. None of our friends have really good roofs. My grand- 
father’s roof is no good to us—it’s the lowest in the town.” 

“I know,” Hassan said. “But I will surely think of a way. Did 
I not manage a shelter for my kite? I will fix Emin, too, and I 
will get a roof. You’ll see!” 

“You think you’re the sultan!” jeered Mehmet. 

The next morning half the boys of Adana were watching a 
company of soldiers drilling on the dusty parade ground. Has- 
san saw Emin at the outskirts of the crowd and squatted close to 
him. “I will be able to think of a way sooner if I know Emin’s 
mind,” he told himself. 

When the soldiers had marched away, Emin, Hassan and a 
dozen other boys stayed on, to play mumbly-peg or marbles. 
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Suddenly, above the chatter of the games, Hassan heard Emin’s 
voice raised importantly. “My father is going to Aintab next 
week. He rides at the head of a train of twenty mules!” 

“Will you go with him, Emin?” asked Ahmed. 

“No,” Emin answered wistfully. “There is no horse for me.” 





























THE GOSSIP BUZZED THROUGH THE BAZAARS 


Then it was that Hassan thought of a way. So magnificent 
was the idea that he had to clap his hand over his mouth to keep 
from shouting. 

“What has struck you, Hassan?” Omar asked impatiently, 
waiting for Hassan to shoot his marble. 
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“Never you mind!” Hassan returned. “I have business.” 

Five minutes later he had found Mehmet. “Listen, Mehmet,” 
he told his friend. “I have the right plan at last and you must 
help me.” He told him what he had heard. 

“Now you must tell every one you see—every one!—that it 
is too bad Emin’s father is too poor to buy his only son a horse 
for the journey to Aintab. After a while Emin’s father will 
hear what is being said, and he will buy his son a horse to show 
the world that he is not poor. Off they will go at a gallop to 
Aintab, and that very afternoon Hassan will be seen flying a 
fine kite over Adana. Hi-yi!” Into the air he sprang, lifted by 
sheer excitement. 

Mehmet’s black eyes were sparkling, too. “Aman! You al- 
ways do think of something, Hassan. Allah made you a clever 
one. If only it all works out!” 

Hassan took pains to make sure that all would work out. Two 
days later he stood holding Yildiz for Ali to curry. The gossip 
about the poverty of Emin’s father had had plenty of time to 
buzz through the bazaars, he knew. He himself had heard it 
from the tinsmith who had it from the seller of figs. Mehmet 
had not done so badly! 

“This is the pony you are anxious to sell, is it not, Master?” 
Hassan asked Ali. 

“Yes, yes, I would like well enough to sell him. But wishes 
are one thing and money in the pocket is another. Who, I would 
just like to know, wants a horse this size?” 

“Emin’s father, the leather merchant, is going on a journey,” 
Hassan said. His bright eyes watched Ali’s expression from 
under half-drooped lids. “He would like to take Emin but he 
has no horse for him to ride. Yildiz might be just the right horse 
for a boy Emin’s age.” 

“For Emin, the leather merchant’s son?” Ali’s eyes narrowed 
with interest. “Emin’s father can pay well. There might be 
something to this. We shall see!” 

Hassan’s scheme worked out just as he hoped. Ali sold the 
pony to Emin’s father without any trouble, and a week later 
Hassan stood near the bazaar and watched the result of his plans. 
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“A fine day for a journey it is!” Hassan heard the fruit ven- 
dor say to Emin’s father. “You are lucky to have a son riding 
with you. May your journey be fortunate!” 

Proudly the leather merchant received the good wishes of 
his friends, while Emin put Yildiz through his paces. 

“Want to see him gallop?” Emin shouted to the admiring 
crowds of spectators. Away he went, half way round the 
square. There he wheeled and came slowly back toward the 
bazaar again, reining in tightly to make Yildiz arch his neck 
and prance. 

“Emin is pleased,” Hassan thought to himself. “He is far 
more pleased with the pony I managed to get for him than he 
was with the kite I kept from him. So everything is all right and 
the kite is mine—” He stopped, his face clouded with sudden 
doubt. 

Was what he had just said true? Was everything all right? 
Was the kite really his? The more he thought, the more that 
uncomfortable little doubt wriggled in his brain. He had been 
so busy and so excited since the morning when he found the 
kite that he had not stopped to consider the matter clearly. 

But now he saw! There was no getting away from it. He had 
kept Emin’s kite, knowing it was Emin’s. He was little better 
than a thief. The kite was not really his at all. 

He saw Emin slowly walking Yildiz up and down at the end 
of the square. For the moment no one was near him. Hassan 
knew what he must do. He dashed across to Yildiz’ side, caught 
hold of the bridle and looked up at Emin. “Emin, you know 
your old red-and-blue kite? It blew into the street one night. 
I—I know where it is. Do you want it back, Emin?” 

Hassan swallowed hard. It had been difficult to say all that 
to Emin. He held his breath and dug his toes deep into the soft 
dust of the street while he waited for an answer. 

Emin was surprised at Hassan’s news. “My red-and-blue kite? 
So that’s where it went. But I got a new kite after I lost that one. 
And what do I want with kites now that I am journeying with 
my father? Let the kite be yours, Hassan, if it is any good to 
you.” 
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WHAT A WIND 
FOR SAILING 
OUR KITE! 


Hassan drew a deep breath that 
was half a sob of relief. 

The rich merchant’s cavalcade 
was moving now and Emin galloped 
off to take his place by his father’s 
side. Muleteers were shouting to 
their animals. The crowd from the 
bazaar was shouting good wishes. 
“Allah be with you! Farewell!” 

Hassan, his eyes shining, his heart 
pounding, leaped into the air, clicked 
his heels together and shouted louder 
than all the rest! “Allah be with you! 
Allah be with you, Emin!” 

The dust kicked up by the mules 
and horses blew into his eyes until 
he could no longer see the pack train. 

“Oof, what a wind!” growled the 
fruit vendor. 

Hassan grabbed Mehmet by the 
shoulder. “What a wind for sailing 
our kite here over the square!” he 
shouted breathlessly. “Come on, 
Mehmet, come on!” 
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THE WILD SERI INDIANS 


By Wirrw Bronson 
Illustrated by The Author 


Orr tHE western coast of Mexico our ship moved slowly 
northward. We were collecting creatures of the sea for a great 
marine museum, anchoring at a new place every day. Wher- 
ever we met with Mexican fishermen they always said, “Watch 
out when you get to Tiburon Island!” Tiburon is a Spanish 
word meaning shark, and the waters about the island are full 
of these great ferocious fishes. But the Mexicans were not warn- 
ing us of these. They believed the Indians on the island were 
much more dangerous. 

“Seri Indians are very wild and very bad,” they told us. 
“More like beasts of prey than people!” 

The farther up the coast we went, the worse the stories grew. 
“Never let the Seris come aboard your vessel. They will want 
everything, even the brass knobs on your cabin doors. If you 
do not give them these they will fight you for them. They are 
very big and powerful, and quick as panthers. They have a spe- 
cial way of grabbing you and breaking your neck in the twin- 
kling of an eye!” 

Seri Indians break horses’ necks almost as easily, we learned 
from fishermen farther north. They told us how small bands of 
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Seri Indians cross to the ranches on the mainland and slay horses 
which graze too far out in the desert countryside. The animals 
are never stolen and used as mounts. To the Seris a horse is 
simply food, but a bigger prize than a deer or antelope. It is 
eaten raw wherever killed, for the wild Seris cannot be bothered 
with cooking. Nor do they bother with knives, but tear their 
meat with tough fingernails and big strong teeth. Ranch cattle 
also serve for many a stolen feast. 

Ever since Coronado came to Mexico, more than four hun- 
dred years ago, the settlers have been fighting with these island 
Indian brigands. Time and again, after an Indian raid in which 
settlers as well as animals were killed, soldiers have tried to send 
all Seris to the happy hunting grounds. Why could they never 
conquer them, even though the tribe is very small? 

For one thing, an army must have water for men and horses, 
and this is very scarce in that part of Mexico. The troops must 
carry their own supply, for they dare not seek water on the is- 
land lest the Seris kill them all from ambush. It is but a short 
half mile from mainland to island. Yet all saddle horses and 
water-toting mules must be ferried over in boats. They cannot 
swim across because of the monstrous hungry sharks. ‘The boats 
have a bad time of it in the williwaws and tiderips which always 
rage between the island and mainland. 

Once safely landed with rations of food and water for a few 
days of Indian fighting, the soldiers run into still more trouble. 
First of all, where is the enemy? The Seris scatter and hide be- 
hind the rocks and thorny brush. Soon clouds of deadly poisoned 
arrows fly at the invaders. When the soldiers see where some 
of the Indians are, they start to gallop after them. Their charge 
comes suddenly to an end. For everywhere, a foot or so be- 
neath the soft sandy soil, ground squirrels have made tunnels 
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covering hundreds of square miles. The horses sink through 
into the squirrel burrows, often breaking their legs. A day or 
two of this and all soldiers who have escaped the poisoned ar- 
rows return whence they came, thirsty, worn out and defeated. 
Meanwhile the Indians make merry and gobble up the injured 
mules and horses. 

So there on Tiburon Island the Seri Indians live to this very 
day. And their reputation is no better now than in the days of 
Coronado. 

Only the day before we anchored off Tiburon island, we 
were told that the Seris are also cannibals. Still determined to 
visit them, we sent off a launch to search the shore for one of 
their camps. Our Mexican fishing guide would not go with us. 
He never expected to see us alive again. When finally we spied 
the ragged Indian huts made of mesquite bushes and big sea 
turtle shells, men, women and children were already running 
to hide in the brush farther back from shore. They thought our 
launch was a Mexican gunboat. Only the chief, his squaw, and 
four old warriors stood their ground. These raised a dirty 
white rag on a pole to show they wanted no unpleasantness. 

Slowly we approached, feeling that many poisoned arrows 
must be aimed at us from behind the near-by thornbushes. 
How much of a chance were we taking? After all, these old 
men were the horse-stealing chaps who had killed who knows 
how many white men in their day. And back there, peeking 
through the bushes, were younger men who must some day 
prove themselves brave warriors by slaying some enemy. Would 
they shoot, or hold their deadly poisoned arrows? 

Such thoughts were in our minds as we went ashore. The 
chief spoke a little Spanish so we told him, in that language and 
by signs, that we were friends. We said we wanted to meet the 
whole village next day and make pictures of them, for which we 
promised many presents. 

Next day every Indian in the camp (only a part of the tribe, 
of course) was down on the beach to greet us. From far off we 
could hear the voices of the women all talking at once. They 


sounded like a flock of wild geese honking high overhead. 
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We came in two boats this time, anchoring one a hundred 
yards out on the water and going ashore in the other. The an- 
chored launch contained two sailors with rifles, and the gifts 
we promised. Not knowing what to expect from this distant 
boat, the wild folk behaved very well while we made many 
movies of them. Even their half-coyote curs were quiet, only 
growling if we stepped too close to a baby sleeping on the sand. 
At last we called the other launch to the beach. From it we 
brought forth fishhooks, cotton shirts, sugar, flour, and tobacco. 
The chief divided everything. Soon the people were mixing 
flour and sugar with a little water and eating the raw paste de- 
lightedly. 

It became my job to pass out the tobacco. Every man and 
woman and child over twelve years old surrounded me, all talk- 
ing in their wild goose language, all yanking at my arms and 
clothing. I tore the packs of cigarettes in two, lengthwise, to 
make them go around, trying to give at least a half a pack to 





—ALL TALKING IN THEIR WILD GOOSE LANGUAGE 
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everybody. A mother with a beautiful baby pushed through 
the crowd to get her share and I said the only English word 
they understood (for it is the same the world over). 

“Oh, Mamma!” 

“Mamma!” said the Indians, and everybody laughed. The 
woman disappeared but soon was back, leading her old blind 
mother. I felt so sorry for the poor old woman that I gave her 
the last full pack of cigarettes I had. 

Then the unexpected happened. These were the savages we 
had heard such tales about, many of them true. These were the 
thieving murderers we had been warned against. These people 
had a reputation for taking everything they could get, by fair 
means or foul, never giving anything but trouble in return. 

But the woman with the old blind mother reached in amongst 
her ragged clothes and brought out a little pearl, found no doubt 
while opening oysters. It would have been of little value in our 
market, but to her it was a treasure. Yet she placed it in my 
palm, put the back of her hand against mine and pushed gently. 
She was saying by signs, ““Thank you. You are very kind. This 
is all I have but I want you to keep it.” 

As we sailed away I thought to myself that savage and wild 
though the Seris are, they are not so different from ourselves, 
once they know for sure that you are not an enemy. After all, 
there is a mighty difference between a poisoned arrow and a 
pearl. 


THE ELEPHANT 
The flop-eared elephant has a hose 


On the front of his face instead of a nose. 
He sucks up water and sprays it out 
All over himself with his funny snout. 
It’s just a queer little way that he hath— 
Perhaps he invented the first shower bath! 
—Don Moon 
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ADVENTURE IN BOOKS ABOUT MUSIC 


By Marcaret THORNE 


When you read these new books about music, you will dis- 
cover many interesting things about famous people in different 
countries. Maybe that is one reason it is such fun to study music! 

If you know some of the lovely songs by the Norwegian 
composer, Edvard Grieg, do read the charmingly written book, 
SoNG OF THE North, he Story of Edvard Grieg, by Claire Lee 
Purdy (Messner. $2.50). You will travel to many countries with 
Grieg ‘and learn so much of the dramatic landscape and native 
customs of his beloved Norway. You will find out for yourself 
how he composed in the little “Piano Box” far away from 
everybody, and see much of the music he wrote. 

After hearing Grieg’s music for Ibsen’s play “Peer Gynt,” 
you will enjoy the story of this fantastic boy. THE STORY OF 
Peer Gynt retold by E. V. Sandys (Crowell. $2.00) is full 
of adventure. 

THE SorcerER’s APPRENTICE by Richard Rostron (Morrow. 
$1.75) tells the story of the boy who didn’t know the answer! 
Remember Mickey Mouse in “Fantasia?” If you did not see 
that, perhaps you have heard the expressive music of Paul Dukas 
for “The Sorcerer’s Apprentice” over the radio. In any case the 
book is delightful. 

The stories of Wagner’s music dramas are exciting reading, 
especially when they are in the same book with the life of the 
composer. RicuHarp Wacner, Who Followed a Star, by Gladys 
Burch (Holt. $2.75) gives a vivid picture of the times in which 
these operas were written, the struggles and triumphs of their 
creator, and many famous people who were his friends. 

The same author has a valuable new book, Mopern Com- 
POSERS FOR Boys AND Girts (A. S. Barnes. $2.00). These are 
short and very interesting biographies, amazingly full of in- 
formation, of twenty composers—from the Russian Mussorgsky 
to our own George Gershwin. It was written to follow A 
CuiLp’s Book or Famous Composers by Gladys Burch and 
John Wolcott, which you may already know. Did you know 
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that the man who wrote the Scheherazade Suite was a Russian 
naval officer? How Rimsky-Korsakov learned to play and com- 
pose is interesting, too. 

Your old friend Mozart, tHE Wonper Boy by Opal 
Wheeler and Sybil Deucher has come out in an enlarged edi- 
tion, with much of our favorite music added. There is a brand 
new one, too, STEPHEN Foster anp His Litt_e Doc Tray by 
Opal Wheeler (Dutton. $2.00) with many of his songs and 
how he wrote them. 

Sone Wirnout Worps, The Story of Felix Mendelssohn, by 
John Erskine (Messner. $2.50) should not be missed. Many 
people now-a-days don’t realize how much he did for music. 

A new Schubert biography by Madeleine Goss, who wrote 
Tue Deep-FLow1nc Brook, the book about Bach, is UNFin- 
ISHED SYMPHONY (Holt. $2.50). 

If you go adventuring with Bolito, you will have lots of fun 
and learn much useful Spanish. Bolito lived near Mexico City 
where they sing a great deal, so of course there are some songs 
in this book—Botiro by Jeanne Armando, Ruth Cleary, and 
Russel Patterson (Pan-American Music Co. $1.00). 

ANIMALS IN Picture, Story AND Sone, by Sheila M. An- 
thony (Boston Music Co. $.50) is almost as good as going to 
the Zoo! 

Sinc A Sone or Americans, by Rosemary and Stephen 
Benét, music by Arnold Shaw (Musette. $2.25) is a musical 
parade of American heroes and heroines. Sing your way through 
history! 

Younger brothers and sisters would like these books: 

Fun witu Music, by Mary Jarman Nelson, Albert Whitman. $1.50. 

Sincinc Worps, by Alice G. Thorn. Scribner’s. $1.75. 

Favorite Nursery Soncs—Simplified Piano Arrangements by Inez 

Bertail. Random. $.50. 
Wii Wuistie, by John Messman. Harbinger House. $1.00. 


Favorite Nursery Sones are easy-to-play selections of the 
songs we all love best, like “Old MacDonald Had a Farm.” This 
is a handy volume for picnics and “song-parties.” So is WILLIE 
Wuist te. You'll want to try whistling his tunes. 
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The Puzzlewit family was struggling to clean up the attic when 
Tom came across an old book of games. He immediately sat down on 
a trunk and started to read it. 

“You’re what I call a big help,” his brother remarked. 

“But when you have finished your labor, I'll be able to teach you 
a new game,” answered Tom. “Say, here’s a good one! It’s called a 
box-cover race.” 

Nanty went over to the trunk and sat down beside him. “Let me 
read it, too,” she said. 

Peter groaned and looked at his mother. “You really need a horse 
whip to keep them on the job,” he told her. 

“Oh, they aren’t so bad,” laughed Mrs. Puzzlewit. “We’ve accom- 
plished a lot this morning, and it’s nearly lunch time. Suppose the three 
of you stop working on have a box-cover race.’ 

“That’s a fine idea!” cried Tom. “We need two cardboard box 
covers for each person. They have to be big enough to put one foot 
in, but not too big.” 

He went on reading while Peter and Nancy collected the covers. 

“What next?” asked Peter. 

“You have a trial race with Nancy first,” said Tom. “And I'll ex- 
plain. You have to get clear across the floor without stepping on any- 
thing but the box covers. Let’s use this board for a starting line and 
race from here to the door.” 

Peter and Nancy stood side by side with a box lid in either hand. 

“Get on your mark! Get set! Go!” cried Tom. 

His brother and sister each threw one box lid on the floor and 
hopped on it. Then they threw the second box lids just in front and 
put their other feet on them. 

“Remember that it isn’t fair to shuffle the covers along the ground,” 
said Tom. “You have to stand on your front foot while you reach 
around and pick up the lid behind you. Then you throw that one down 
in front.” 

While he was explaining Nancy tried to follow his directions, but 
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she lost her balance and had to put her hand on the floor to steady 
herself. 

“One point against you,” cried Tom. “Touching the floor in any 
way is not allowed. Of course, that includes sitting on it.” 

“Shall we start over again then?” asked Nancy. 

“You don’t have to,” Tom replied. “But if Peter has no points against 
him, he will win, even if you reach the door first.” 

At that moment Peter waved his arms wildly and sprawled on the 
floor. “I have an idea,” he said. “Let’s begin again.” 

His idea was to keep his box covers close together, so that he never 
would have far to reach or to step. It seemed like a slow way to race, 
but all the same he beat Nancy, and after that he beat Tom, too. When 
they were tired of racing, they sat down and asked one another riddles. 

“When is a bride like a horse?” said Nancy. 

“It must have something to do with a bridle,” Peter replied. 

“Oh, no,” cried Tom. “It’s when she has a groom who looks after 
her.” 


“That’s right,” Nancy said. “Try this. Why is it safer to go to the 
zoo with your parents than with your aunts?” 

“I can guess that,” cried Tom. “It’s because the ant-eaters might be 
hungry. Now I'll ask one. When does a horse vanish?” 

“That is a riddle with a hundred answers,” Nancy said, “Perhaps it 
is when he turns into a side street.” 

“Well,” Tom remarked, “I was going to say: when he turns into a 
stable door, but your answer is just as good.” 

“Let’s make up a word puzzle,” suggested Peter, “one of those that 
spell something different when the letters are rearranged. For instance: 
change a fruit into harvest would be: pear and reap.” 

“All right,” Nancy said. “Change a river in Egypt into a boundary.” 

“Nile and line,” cried Tom. 

“Let’s write them down,” said Peter. He pulled a pencil and paper 
out of his pocket, and in a few minutes they had made this list. 


= 


. Change a direction into a chair. 

. Change the fruit of a tree into the fruit of a vine. 
. Change the postal service into a city in Peru. 

. Change to rob into smallest. 

. Change implements into a three-legged seat. 


ma hk WwW WN 


(Answers to Puzzlewits on page 48) 
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~Make Your Own 
Uniform 


Crepe paper is a good material. 
Use blue for bag, collar, cuffs and 
cap; red for crosses, and white for 
the rest. Measure from your shoulder 
to two inches below your waist. 
Cut Ar that length. Glue on shoulder 
straps. 

To make skirt, measure from waist 
to bottom of your skirt, and then 
cut Az from white paper and fold 
as shown below to fit waist. 


Glue Ar to the middle of Az. Cut long strips of white paper for 
waistband and ties, Aq. Cut these the way paper stretches least. Glue 
these on top of Ar and Az. Cut your pockets, A3, and glue on the 


skirt, leaving it open at the top. 


To make cap, cut Bz out of white paper about 3% in. wide, and 
Bi out of blue paper. Fold Br along the dotted lines, the horizontal 
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line first. Try it on your head 
for size. If it fits, glue Bz on 
Br and close at back of head 
with safety pin. 

Cut the cuffs (C) and the 
collar (D) out of blue paper. 
Fasten them with small safety 
pins. 

To make bag, cut Er out 
of blue paper, fold along 
dotted lines, glue together 
with paper strips on both 
sides. Attach a string as in 
picture. 








OUR OWN 


A DEPARTMENT 
BY CHILDREN 


Pwmtee sete anes atle gqtce wile we’ . 


Our Own is written by the boys and girls who read Story Parape. 
You may submit anything you like: stories of your own experiences, 
of your pets, of your work, of your games; tall stories or other humor- 
ous tales; diaries with an interesting sequence; rhymed or unrhymed 
verse; short plays; hobbies; book reviews; remarkable facts of nature or 
science; informal essays; original songs with or without music; and 
drawings that are done in black ink or black crayon on white paper. 
You may make your drawings as large as you like, to make them clear. 
Be sure to write your name, your age and your address clearly on all 
contributions. 

—Rusy Warner, Children’s Editor 


DANCING 


Rythm, movement, grace, and laughter, 
That’s the sort of fun we’re after! 
With music playing, so entrancing 
I really think we should be dancing! 
—Caroi STOLTENBERG, age 11 


PAUL BUNYAN’S SCHOOL DAYS 


You probably have heard of Paul Bunyan and his Big Blue Ox, and 
their incredible exploits among the lumberjacks. It is not generally 
known that Paul, in his younger days, attended school right here in 
Lansdowne, Pennsylvania. 

I discovered this amazing fact in a dusty, old record book while 
rummaging through the school attic recently. I conducted a research, 
inquiring among the faculty, police and various citizens, and learned 
an astounding story. Some of you may find this tale hard to believe, 
but I have assembled evidence to back it up. 

Paul started in kindergarten at the age of two, and grew so fast that 
he went through the first four grades in four days. By the time he 
reached Junior High he stood ten feet, three, in his darned socks. 
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The first day Paul stayed for lunch he caused a panic in the school 
cafeteria. He ate so much they had to send out for sixteen extra cooks. 
The cafeteria made so much money in the first two weeks that the 
school was able to buy new equipment for the whole football team. 

After Paul’s first few days in class, the teachers decided all the rooms 
needed boiler-plate insulation and each pupil a set of ear plugs to with- 
stand Paul’s booming voice. This made a hero out of Paul, because 
every one got a two-weeks’ vacation while the equipment was being 
installed. 

My investigations revealed another astonishing fact—Paul Bunyan 
was the originator of badminton! In Paul’s third week in Junior High 
(he was now twelve feet, five) he took up tennis. He found the net 
reached only to his knees, so he raised it to twice its original height. 
Paul’s smashing drives were too fast for his opponent to see. So he 
tied feathers to the ball to slow it down. 

Paul was fond of playing this new game with a friend by the name 
of Ted Minton. Whenever Ted made a poor shot, Paul, in his tre- 
mendous voice, would boom, “Bap MiNToN!” The game soon became 
known as Badminton. 

You may have wondered why there is a one hundred pound limit 
on our football team, and why there is only one goal post on our 
athletic field. The answer is—Paul Bunyan. And here’s how it hap- 
pened. It was the day of the big game with Upper Darby on the home 
field. Coach Brown was very anxious for us to win. The first half was 
nip and tuck, and ended without a score. Between halves Coach Brown 
conceived a monstrous idea. He sent for Paul Bunyan, who by this time 
had attained the height of twenty feet, seven inches. He also sent for 
the girls’ household arts class. He gathered up the jerseys of the whole 
second team, Then he requested the girls to sew hurriedly all the 
jerseys into one, big enough to fit Paul. 

Paul had grown too fast to learn the rudiments of football, but 
Coach Brown had figured out a way to use him in a pinch. The game 
continued scoreless until there was only one minute left to play. Coach 
Brown summoned Paul and gave him these instructions: “Paul, old boy, 
I want you to go in there and win the game for dear old L. J. H. S. 
When the quarterback hands you the ball, I want you to run in a 
westerly direction right through the goal posts. And don’t stop for 
anything.” 

What happened then is history. Paul trotted down the field with 
tacklers bouncing off him like raindrops off a swan’s back. Paul 
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charged across the goal line, carrying the goal posts with him. But 
Coach Brown had made one mistake—he had neglected to tell Paul 
when to stop. Paul kept on going. Two days later he was seen tearing 
through Pittsburgh. He raised such a cloud of dust that to this day 
Pittsburgh is known as “The Smoky City.” 





—Bos Forrey, age 13 


THE LAZY HORSE 


This horse is a very lazy horse as you 
can see. His name is Sleepy, because 
whether he is standing up or sitting 
down his eyes are always closed. 

His mane is very long, his fore- 
lock very curly. Sometimes I braid 
his hair. His tail is very fluffy. He 
is very fat and pudgy. 

I love to ride him even though 
he is lazy and so would you. He is 
a very funny horse. 






—Bonney CUSHMAN, age 9 


THE HANDS OF CLOCKS 


The hands of clocks go round and round 

And what they’re looking for, 

They never yet have found. 

Perhaps they’re looking for goblins, 

A knight in his armored array, 

Or else they’re looking for gardens 

Where nymphs and fairies play. 

But as I don’t know, I just can’t say 

What the hands of clocks look for each day. 
—RoBERT JENKINS, age 13 


ANSWERS TO PuzzLEwITs: east, seat; lemon, melon; mail, Lima; steal, 
least; tools, stool. 
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PENGUIN CLUB NEWS 


Club members all over the United States report they are busy collect- 
ing books for the soldiers, saving tin cans, tooth paste tubes, paper and 
rubber. Girls are knitting, boys are growing vegetables. But they also 
take time for fun and for reading, writing, drawing and thinking. 
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THE CAT AND THE MILK 


There was a waterfall of milk, 
The cat queen came with robes of silk, 
She had a crown of purest gold, 
She drank the milk so white and cold. 
—HeEnry Kinopon, age 7 


FLAGS 


Flags of every size 

Float above our land, 

The great big one on the pole 
And the small one in my hand. 


The large flag speaks for liberty, 

But the little one does, too; 

And it doesn’t matter, large or small, 
If it’s red and white and blue. 


—Joun BAILey, age 14 
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INDIANS 


—MaryjorigE Irwin, age 114 
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Today we are planting a Victory Garden in 
our back yard. We have been in the country 
at Fox Hound Farm. Mr. Fox Hound, my grand- 
father, raises cows but he has a garden, too. 

He gave us seeds of a Chinese vegetable called 
Celtuce. “It’s part celery and part lettuce and it grows 
almost as fast as Jack’s been stalk,” said Grandfather. 
Then he gave us a list of other vegetables which should 
be planted now: beats, carrots, radishes, kale, stringless 
beans, cucumbers, summer squash, corn, and a little cat- 
nip for Puss. 

“Vegetables will put Vim and Vigor into city dwellers 
so that they can work hard for Victory,” Grandfather 
told us. Just then we heard a yowl. Look where Puss 
went when she saw a Cow! 

The vegetables take up most of the space in our back 
yard, but we are growing nasturtiums and sunflowers 
against the wall to make our garden pretty. We marked 
each row with a stick on which we printed the name of 
the plant and a big V. 

Here comes Puss. What is she singing? 


C for Cat M for Milk 
C for Cow and for Me—ow. 


Poor Puss thinks she is a poet! She made up the song 
for the champion milk drinkers, the Cats and the Kittens. 
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April, 45; Fun With May Baskets. May, 44; Make Your Own Uniform. June, 45. 

Crepte, Exxis (author-illustrator), Janey’s Shoes. May, 5. 

Doane, Petacie (illustrator), Slipper—A Baby Sea-Lion by Edward Tracy. Feb., 
25; Home With the Mumps by Earl Marvin Rush. April, 35; Grasshopper Song 
by Laura E. Richards. May, 4. 

Dosis, Frank (illustrator), Mr. A. Giraffe by Helen E. Sheehan. March, 4; Hump 
the Escalator. May, 16; Freddy the “Pad Dog” by Francis Beverly Kelley. June, 
4; At the Circus (cover), June. 

Dwicut, Marcaret Brusn, Antics On The Line. Ill. by Luis. April, 26. 

Eicuenserc, Fritz (illustrator), Sandalio Goes To Town by Katherine G. Pollock. 
Part IV, Jan., 32. 

Esuner, ANN (illustrator), Roller Skate Song by Dorothy Faubion. June, 26. 

Fausion, Dororay, Hump The Escalator. Ill. by Frank Dobias. May, 16; Roller 
Skate Song. Ill. by Ann Eshner. June, 26. 

Fenner, Puyiuis, Animals and Adventure (Book reviews). Jan., 44. 

Gut, Ricuarp, The Witch-King and the Volcano. Ill. by William O'Brian. April, 
12. 

Hays, —— Harriet, Song of the Road. Ill. by Luis. March, 27; A Tiny Knob. 
May, 

Hosss, a Soapsuds Fun. Jan., 31; A Garden Valentine, Ill. by Frances Leder. 
Feb. 

pr trl Dororny and Nuss (author-illustrator), Victor. March, back cover; April, 
51; May, 51; June, 50. 

IRELAND, [HELMA, No Wonder. Jan., 15. 

Ketrey, Francis Bevery, Freddy the “Pad Dog.” Ill. by Frank Dobias. June, 4. 

Ketsey, Vera, Protector of the Indians, Ill. by Stephen Voorhies, Feb., 28. 
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Knicut, Katuarine (illustrator), The Secret Staircase by Melicent Humason Lee. 
April, 27; Pancho Goes to Market (cover) April. 

Lattimore, Eveanor Frances (author-illustrator), The Copper Teapot. March, 5. 

Leper, Frances (illustrator), A Garden Valentine by Valine Hobbs. Feb., 4. 

Lee, Meticent Humason, The Secret Staircase. Ill. by Katharine Knight. April, 27. 

Luis (illustrator), Song of the Road by Marjorie Harriet Hays. March, 27; Antics 
on the Line by Margaret Brush Dwight. April, 26; (author-illustrator), Make 
Your Own Uniform. June, 45. 

McCtoskey, Rosert (illustrator), New Year Resolution (cover) Jan.; It’s Time 
for Marbles (cover) March. 

Moopy, Exizasern, I'd Like Them Better. April, 42. 

Nerkirnk, Maser, Oscar on Roller Skates. Ul. by William O'Brian. May, 23. 

Nietson, Jon (illustrator), Gold Mine in the Sky by Henry Lionel Williams. 
Part I, April, 4; Part II, May, 31; Part III, June, 15; Pioneers of America (cover) 
Feb. 

Noten, Barsara, Growing up With America (book reviews). Feb., 43; All Aboard 
For South America (book reviews). April, 43; New Books For Spring (book 
reviews). May, 42. 

O'Brian, WituiaM (illustrator), The Witch-King and the Volcano by Richard 
Gill. April, 12; Oscar On The Stage (cover) May; Oscar on Roller Skates by 
Mabel Neikirk. May, 23. 

Our Own, a department by children: Jan., 49; Feb., 48; March, 48; April, 48; 
May, 47; June, 46. ‘ 

Parriio, Grpert, Abdullah’s Onions, lll. by Joseph Schenk. Jan., 23. 

Pautt, Grace (illustrator), Forgotten Island by Elizabeth Coatsworth. Part I, 
Jan., 5; Part Il, Feb., 15; Part Il, Mar., 29. 

Pencutn Cius News: Jan., 52; Feb., 51; March, 51; April, 50; May, 50; June, 49. 

Pirz, Henry (illustrator), Tea From the Brigantine by Russell Gordon Carter. 
Feb., 5; Ramon and the Condor by Victor von Hagen. Ao 18. 

Pottock, Katuertne G., Sandalio Goes to Town. Ill. by Fritz Eichenberg. Part 
IV, Jan., 32; In Honor of a Gaucho. Ill. by Paul Brown. April, 15. 

Puzziewrts, THe, by Robin Palmer: Jan., 47; Feb., 45; March, 46; April, 46; May, 
45; June, 43. 

Ramsey, Heten J., Zoo Blues. Jan., 43; Feb., 36; April, 34; May, 30. 

Ricuarps, Laura E., Grasshopper Song. Ill. by Pelagie Doane. May, 4. 

Rusu, Eart Marvin, Home With the Mumps. Ill. by Pelagie Doane. April, 35. 

ScHenk, Josepu (illustrator), Abdullah’s Onions by Gilbert Pattillo. Jan., 23. 

SHEEHAN, Hexen E., Mr. A. Giraffe. Ill. by Frank Dobias. March, 4. 

Spritz, ArMaAnpD N. (author-illustrator), Who Can See The Wind? March, 43. 

The Hunt is Up (a song). May, 41. 

Tuorne, Marcaret, Adventure in Books about Music. June, 41. 

Tracy, Epwarp, Slipper—A Baby Sea-Lion. Ill. by Pelagie Doane. Feb., 25. 

Unwin, Nora (illustrator), Eric, Son of Iceland by Elizabeth Yates. Jan., 16. 

von Hacen, Victor, Ramon and the Condor. Ill. by Henry Pitz. May, 18. 

Voornies, STEPHEN (illustrator), Protector of the Indians by Vera Kelsey. Feb., 28. 

Wetts, Peter (illustrator), The Cat and The Queen by Rowena Bennett. Feb., 
37; In the Andes. June, 11. 

Wess, Kurt (illustrator), Herbert’s Can Collection by Hazel Wilson. March, 19. 

Wiis, Henry Lionet, Gold Mine in the Sky. Ill. by Jon Nielson. Part I, 
April, 4; Part II, May, 31; Part III, June, 15. 

Wuson, Hazet, Herbert’s Can Collection. Ill. by Kurt Wiese. March, 19. 

Yar, Wena (illustrator), The Lordly Kite by Marie Abbott and Dorothea Blais- 
dell. June, 27. 

Yates, Exvizasetu, Eric, Son of Iceland. il. by Nora Unwin. Jan., 16. 

ZemeL, Rita (illustrator), Helpful Henry by Florence Brumbaugh. June, 12. 

Zim, Hersert S., About Men and Machines (book reviews), March, 41. 
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Children’s Zoo 


by Katherine Southwick Keeler 


“Jimmy and Janey spent a happy day at the children’s zoo... 
the pictures of children and animals are pleasing. The idea of a 
zoo designed on a small scale especially for them will appeal 
strongly to younger children. Grades 1-3."—A.L.A. Booklist. 


Printed in two colors throughout, the text in bold, clear type. 
Cloth binding. $1.00. 


Fernando Cortez 


by Lawrence Wilson 


“Historical biography for ten-year-olds must be stirring and should 
be brief and this is both . . . the story fits well with hemisphere 


reading projects, the pictures are enlightening and the print large 
and well spaced.”—-N.Y. Herald Tribune. 


Illustrated by Clifton Line. $1.25. 
Thomas Nelson & Sons, 385 Madison Ave., New York 
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COME ON AND JOIN THE PENGUIN CLUB 


Admission—Ten Cents 





This entitles you to (1) A Penguin button (2) A Key to the club code (3) a 
list of honors and prizes (4) correspondence with other members. The object 
of the club is for Story Paraders to get to know each other, have some fun 


together and give the editors some help. Copy the coupon below. 









Peter Penguin, c/o Story Parane, 70 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
I enclose ten cents in stamps and wish to join the Penguin Club. 














COPY THIS COUPON—DO NOT CUT 














x. 


The judges chose this unusual book because 
it’s just the kind that youngsters really enjoy! 
What's more, parents will approve of their 
children’s delight; Mr. Tootwhistle’s Invention 
is the amusing story of how cowcatchers 
came to be invented. Fascinating full-color 
and black-and-white illus- 


trations on every page. 


The John C. Winston Co., Phila., Pa. 


The Association for Arts in Childhood 





announces a new. bubbetin 
BOOKS vs. COMICS 


This bulletin presents, in brief and interesting form, the results of two investigations 
into a problem which most parents and teachers are facing daily. Miss F. Marie Foster, 
librarian of the Smith Memorial Library, Chautauqua, New York, reports on her study 
of the reading tastes of close to a thousand elementary school children in three different 
states, under the heading, ‘‘Why Children Read the Comics”. Professor Paul Witty, of 
Northwestern University, presents some of his observations from studies of the comics 
in their relationship to various aspects of wholesome growth and development. Lists of 
books, in appropriate age groups, are offered as suggested substitutes for the comics. 
There is also an up to date bibliography for parents and teachers, with selected references 
on the comics. 


BOOKS vs. COMICS is timely, pertinent and practical. Instead of opinions con- 
cerning the comics, it offers information about them, and about the children who read 
them. It suggests ways in which the consuming interest of boys and girls in the comics 
may be judiciously guided and redirected. It presents worthy literary material which 
may be substituted for the comics. 


If you wish to receive a copy of BOOKS vs. COMICS, send ten cents, with your 
name and address, to: 


THE ASSOCIATION FOR ARTS IN CHILDHOOD 
70 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK, N. Y. 








